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24 The Hebrew Student. 

sity and worthiness be made Bishop. The assertions respecting Josiah and Joash 
rest upon quite definite biblical dates (see n Kgs. XI. 4 ; xxn. 1); but upon what 
is the first, that concerning Solomon, founded ? By further investigations, it has 
been found not to be so isolated as it at first appeared to be. A neighboring Jewish 
teacher informed me that a Hebrew commentary POtDp HfUD (i Kgs. II. 2) inter- 
prets JJ^fcO rV'm : "Thou wilt become a man. Solomon was as yet not [?♦{< 
[a man], nor HV£Q *"Q [son of commandment, confirmed], he was only in his 
twelfth year." This statement is also made by the ablest Jewish commentator 4 , 
Raschi, who bases it upon the following computation : 

Solomon's birth, (u Sam. xn. 24), and Amnon's infamous treatment of Tamar (n 
Sam. xui), occurred at the same time (because they are related, the one immedi- 
ately after the other ?). 

To the murder of Amnon (xui, 23), 2 years. 
Absalom's residence in Geshur vs. 38, 3 years. 

Absalom's residence in Jerusalem (xiv. 28) to the time of his rebellion, 2 years. 
Famine during the time of David, (xxi. 1), 3 years. 

In the eleventh year of Solomon, the numbering of Israel [by David] which 
(xiv. 28) lasted nine months. 

In the twelfth year, David gave his last mandates. Such an age as this does 
not, however, fit the idea which must, according to the books of Kings, be had of 
Solomon at his accession to the throne. But how comes the' Apostolical Constitu- 
tions by its account ? Is it also to be met with elsewhere ? Josephus says 5 : And 
Solomon dies, being already aged, having reigned 80 years and having lived 94 years, 
[i Kgs. xiv. 21 and xi. 42 certainly indicate an age of twenty years or upward, 
possibly somewhat under twenty, surely more than twelve. The computation of 
Raschi can only rest upon the supposition that the narrative in Samuel includes 
all the events of David's reign and relates them in exact chronological order. F]. 
From the German of E. Nestle, Zei.tschrift fuer die alttestamentliche Wissenschaft- 

i Art. Solomon, Herzog's Keal-EncylopSdie. 

2 P. 40!. In evident disagreement with this statement is that on p. 330, in which his birth is 
removed to the third decade of David's reign. 

« Apostolical Constitutions II. (Ed. Lagarde 14, 17). 
i Eabbi Solomon Isaac ot Troyes + 1105. 
s Archaeol. 8, 7. 8. 



*17H and "l^.— Most of the grammarians assume, as is known, that with respect 
to the stem-form and inflection of the Hebrew verb for go, two parallel roots unite 
by metaplasm. Miiller assumes (H 96) that "I 1 ?!! springs from *\H) by the change 
from u to h. But an old root T?*, "171 go is not elsewhere found in the Semitic 
Consequently other grammarians have attempted to trace back to *17!7 those forms 
which appear to belong to the assumed root *"|7\ *17Y- I believe that these 
last are upon the right course, but they have not yet pushed on to the starting- 
point of the divergence. 

This starting-point is the causative. Originally it must have been pronounced 
"1 v!"l)7 in the perfect, hence with h at the beginning and at the end of the same 
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syllable. The tendency to dissimilarity put aside the has the closing sound, and 
this made necessary the lengthening of the preceding a to a and the succeeding 
change of a into 6. This 6 arising from & was regarded as coming from au, and 
thus the way was opened for the construction of new forms after the manner of 
verbs originally T'3 2 - 

It is hardly necessary to call attention to the fact, that the same phenomenon 
of a tendency to dissimilarity [in the initial and final sounds of a syllable] is 
present here in the case of H as is familiar in the X of verbs J$"5- In these latter, 
it is well known that the first person singular, imperfect Qal, as fflN, *?3N does 
not depend upon the same steps as the other persons, e. g. fllKfi, TON*- I" the 
first forms, the invariable orthography, with only one K, indicates that the second 
X which closed the syllable, disappeared very early 3 . 

Should any one, perchance with a view to the rejection of this explanation of 
the theme "l 1 ?*, suggest a question as to why this secondary theme has not pressed 
itself into the perfect Qal, I would reply by asking why the secondary theme ^0', 
which sprung similarly from 31D, is restricted to the imperfect Qal. 

Beside T?i"J, there is in Hebrew only one verb occurring in the causative, 
which has in its root an initial ,1 and a medial strong radical, viz. "15J7; and this is 
found (Job. xxx 15) in the perfect Hoph'al, T[3r?n. In this form, therefore, the 
etymological consciousness has triumphed over the tendency to dissimilarity which 
demanded Tlfliri- Nevertheless there also appears in this verb the same differ- 
entiation of sound as takes place with Ipfl. Geiger says 4 : " "IflH makes many 
forms from 7||3* in the Hiph'il, thus TjflV-" To judge from the examples which 
both Geiger and Levy 5 give, the Hiph'il has a technical, agricultural signification, 
to plough up. These examples are, indeed, not beyond doubt, for nowhere do we 
meet with a decisive Hiph'il as "Pflin, TflV- We have only such forms as *lflVi 
*151N. which if in the Hiphil could only be taken as Jussive, but as such would not 
fit well into the context. Hence Levy refers them to the otherwise un-Hebraic 
root "JfiXt from which they may be made as Qal imperfects, after the manner of 
verbs X"5 6 - I suggest that the form of the Jussive Hiph'il, TlfiV. which is exactly 
similar to an imperfect Qal X"fi. has caused confusion in the speech because a 
causative signification is not definitely indicated in the form. — From the German 
of Franz Praetorias, Zeitschrift fuer die alttestamentliche Wissenschaft. 



i Ewald, Hebraische Sprache de$ Alten Bundes, 8th edition, 6 117. c; Gesenius, Orammar, 23d 
edition, § 69, Kemark 8. 

2 [The changes suggested by the author are: } ,l ?nri, } ,l ?n. } ,l ?n, ^'SlTl. F.] 

a Noldeke in Zeitschrift fuer die Morgenlaendische QeseUschaft, XXXII, 593 ; Fleischer zu De 
Sacy I, § 136. 

i Lehrbuch zur Sprache der Mischnah, § 18. 2. 

6 Neuheb. und Chald. Woerterbuch, 1. 143. 

6 [The regular forms for the imperfect Qal of this verb as X"3, would be : ^|3N\ 1|3K; but the 
X is often omitted, and in a few instances 1 is inserted. See Green's Gram., § 111. 1. b, and 
Gesenius' Gram., § 68. 3 Rem. Omission of N and insertion of 1 would give "|31\ 131X as Qal im- 
perfects. F.l 



